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the local skin and subcutaneous tissue being first injected with a
local anaesthetic. When the spinal canal is reached the stylet is
withdrawn ; the fluid is then collected in a sterile tube. About
5-6 ml. are normally removed, but in cases of acute meningitis
the quantity should be much greater.
(b)  After these preliminary observations microscopic examina-
tion is carried out in order to determine the nature of the cells and
the morphological and staining reactions of any bacteria that may
be present in the sample.   When the material is a relatively clear
fluid,   e.g.,   urine  or  fluid  faeces,   an  unstained  preparation  is
examined.    By this means the form of the organisms and the
absence or presence of motility can be detected, while the type
of the accompanying tissue-cells is also indicated ;  in the case of
faeces amoebae or other protozoa may be detected.   In dealing with
certain serous exudates, such as fluid from primary chancres, dark
ground-illumination is used ;  in the case of chancre-fluids, if the
Trep. pallidum is observed, further examination of the material is
not required in a routine examination. Stained films are, however,
necessary in practically all other cases, one notable exception
being the examination of faeces for members of the typhoid-
dysentery group of bacteria.   Gram's method is carried out as a
routine procedure, but, where indicated, special methods are also
employed,  as  in  the  examination  for  diphtheria  or  tubercle
bacilli.   Stained smears yield valuable results and, in a few cases,
they may be solely relied upon, by experienced workers only, to
identify an organism, e.g., the goiiococcus in the urethral pus from
acute cases of gonorrhoea, tubercle bacilli in sputum and rarely diph-
theria bacilli in throat swabs. In the majority of instances identi-
fication is impossible by microscopy alone, but sufficient inform-
ation is obtained to indicate media suitable for cultural purposes.
(c)  The combination  of cultural and morphological examina-
tions is sufficient to establish the identity of many organisms.
Agar, broth and blood-agar are usually employed   in   routine
practice, but in some cases selective and inhibitory media give the
most satisfactory results.    For example, tellurite media are of
great value in the isolation of the diphtheria bacillus from throat
swabs, while the desoxycholate-citrate medium is now widely
used in the examination of faeces for the intestinal pathogens.
With solid media the colonial appearance, pigment formation
and the presence of any alteration in the medium, e.g., haemolysis,
are points of interest; in fluid media attention is directed to the
formation of a pellicle, deposit or turbidity.